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the opportunity of education can avail one whit. 
== But parents are proverbially insensible to the de- 
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suaded that they are born with a buried talent than 
the Hindoo can be convinced that Juggernaut is not 
a god; and it is hard to inflict a cureless wound on 
a doting heart, by honestly averring that their wealth 
“September 2. | is wasted, their name dishonoured, and the cause of 

“ For many weeks past I have resided with the ¢ducation injured by the exposure of their poor boy’s 
family of the Reverend Doctor Woodbridge. My) foolishness. 
mother was always afflicted with a clerical epidemic, } = , 
which, I believe, was innate and constitutional ; but) To-morrow is an eventful day with me—with 


I was never particularly interested in the exhibition | the light of the sun I shall leave the scene ot my , 
of human frailty, and least of all in the fallible na-| academical education, and depart from those friends 
ture of those whose motto is perfection. Dr. Wood- | of my boyhood, to whom I am linked by inscrutable 
roud, indolent, enthusiastic man, gifted but indissoluble ties. I have just descended from 


with a refined intellectual taste, some original ta-| the summit of Holyoke. My spirit wiil long retain 
| the splendour of the prospect, and feast on the re- 


lent, and a small degree of erudition. He is bur-| in 
ried, though I think sincere in his devotions ; violent, | collection of the evening hour, when I gazed, pro- 
though placable in his demeanour; niggardly at) bably, for the last time, on the magnificent scenery 
: . ' of the Connecticut. But there is a feeling within 
home, though generous abroad ; and, with the capa-, ° . , 4 g 
bility of aan, excessively unenterprising. me which will maintain my spirit. 1 cannot be sa- 
Though a devoted Arian, he preaches the most po-| tisfied to exclaim, with the high-minded and unfor-, 
<a: a vas in bi .| tunate Roland 
litic Hopkinsianism ; though charitable in his na , 
ture, he never visits his poor parishioners ; though | “ Pour nous le temple de memoire 
not unable to write an eloquent sermon, he defers | 
all preparation for the Sabbath till Saturday night; I pant for higher a - general distinction, 
usually finishing his hurried performances an hour) and more perpetual fame. hatever may become 
before his bell tolls for service. He spends the most, of my ill-administered fortune, I will not forget my 
of his time in his robe de chambre, lounging on his father’s dying injunction ; I will not disappoint the 
sofa, and reading Shakspeare or Ben Jonson, or} solicitude, the anxious labours of my mother; I will 
dreaming of the mysteries of necromancy and cabal-) remember thee, mysterious man! who didst inspire 
ism. His study is hung round with costly paintings, my soul to burst the bands of oppression, and assert 
which would do greater honour to the Parisian bou-} its free prerogative! The gifts of heaven shall be 
levards than the oratory of a Christian divine. The} improved ; I will acquire that wealth which none 
lower shelf of his library is filled with venerably | can take away ; death shall not render back my 
dusted theologians, over whom the spiders have) spirit to its God unenlightened by the counsels of 
thrown a cobweb veil of most exquisite workman-| the wise, and the extensive research of the learned. 
ship; but the upper and more favoured shelves are | I will go forth to the world, with a mind capable of 
garnished with moral philosophers, liberal biblical | being to itself a peopled universe, and a heart too 
critics, poems, romances, plays and novels, whieh full of refined and exalted feeling to be afflicted by 
bear palpable evidence of repeated perusal. His! ennui, or subdued by wo. Farewell! ye scenes of 
only daughter is called Mindwell ; never vm om | my eo communion! farewell, ye friends of my 
more unfortunately named. Perverse, self-willed,! youth! 1ough we meet no more in this world’s 
impertinent, and utterly unmanageable, she disgusts | journeyings, yet the Pleasant days we have passed 
the beholder by her ill-bred forwardness, and her) together will not be forgotten amid the perplexities, 
ill-timed talk. No place is secure from her visita-| the cares, and the troubles of life. 


(Continued. ) 


September 28. 


bridge is a p 


“ Est dans les cocurs de nos amis.” 





“ College, October 3 


fects of their offspring, and can no more be per-— 


| interested friend I ever had were here! 





tions. O ye gods of Acheron! she is brawling now 
at my chamber door! Well, knock away, Mind- 
well ! your father is too much occupied with Shaks- 


“ T have passed the ordeal. The grave visages 


| of erudite and critical professors affright my soul no 


peare to teach you obedience and good manners,!! ore J left Hadley with my mother in a chaise for 


and I am too much occupied with Elisha’s bears to 
think of committing infanticide by admitting you. 
Donder and blisten! either you or I must be gone 
forthwith, Miss Mindwell !**********" 
September 12. 

* Poor Lawton has returned, after his unfortu- 
nate examination, to attempt the experiment of tbe 
classics once more. Poor fellow! he has many 
good qualities about him, and would make an ex- 
cellent farmer by consulting the almanack, the pro-| 
phet of the seasons, but Greek and Latin are for-' 
bidden things to him. It is marvellous that respec-| 
table men will thus expose their children to derision. 
One would suppose that their plain shrewd sense! 
would reveal to them the utter folly of believing) 
that, where the gifts of nature have been denied, ' 


Palmer, long before daylight; and at four o’clock in 


the morning, weary, but sleepless, faint, but without’ 
' 


appetite, I parted from my beloved parent for the 
first time, and entered the stage coach for Boston 
jalone, to run a trying experiment. The fog soon 
concealed her from my view, but I heard her sob 
bing as if her heart would break. Yet, young as I 
was, she confided in me, and I determined to com 


fort her by news of success ; and now it shall be | 


‘done. Praise to an ambitious youth is immorta 
lity. His spirit rises within him at the prospect 
of honour. ‘The whole world is a scene of beauty 


| and glory, glowing with the gorgeous hues of a cre 
ative imagination. To an untravelled boy there is| 


something exceedingly delightful in strange places , 
but a college is the fair elysium of all his dreams. 


‘He finds it a different place, they say, before he 


leaves it; but no matter for that; let the present 
beam with pleasure; with the rainbow glory of an 
untried heart! the future will come soon enough 
, Young, active, gay companions, gather around to 
welcome me ; the old gruff president almost smiled ; 
the professors relax their features as they pass, and 
the tutors whisper each other in commendation 
What more do I want? I would that the only dis 
Strange, 
mysterious, unhappy man! were it in my power, 
how gladly I would relieve the burden that weighs 
upon his heart. 
“ November ¢ 

** | have always been addicted to the analysis oi 
human character; the faculty of perception seems 
to be the acme of my phrenology. I have read the 
spirits of my Diu Menores, and here their pictures 
are presented. The Rev. Asa-foetida Stockpole® is 
the president of the institution, He is a strong-built 
man, unequally formed, with drum-stick legs, broad 
chest, Jobn-Bull neck, slouching shoulders, high 
cheek bones, little gray rabbit eyes, full-moon face, 
and square bald head. He moves like an automa 
ton; he speaks like a growling bear. Mistaking sa 
vage roughness for severity of discipline, and cold 
haughtiness for dignity, he excites terror in the 
place of reverence, and disgust dispels respect. He 
always travels into chapel sideways; and his right 
hand is habitually spread, fanning the air, like an 
elephant’s ear, as if he were for ever in the act of 
plenary absolution. When he prays betore the col 
lege, his voice sounds like an approaching storm in 
the Highlands; his shut eyes quiver, and his wrin 
kled cheek dilates and contracts as if he were in 
mortal pangs; and his outspread fingers hang sus 
pended in the air like the last appeal of a drowning 
man. But these are trifling externals ; he has more 
serious faults. Unable to govern, he cannot but 
tyrannize ; he cannot attract respect, but he can ex- 
cite fear and trembling. His knowledge is unim 
portant, and his avarice is unbounded. By the lat 
ter he is led like a pet lamb to the s!aughter, and 
every student, who knows how to point his cue, can 
govern half the college. Ungainly in person, un 
gifted in intellect, without dignity of appearance oy 
grace of manner, he occupies the presidential chai: 
as a bear would occupy a throne, and rules a col 
lege as a swineherd rules his drove. The Rev. Cal 
vin Backgate is the professor of belles-letters and 
metaphysics; but he professes merely. O! Blair, 
Campbell, Stuart, Reid ! and thou, immortal Locke 
ind thou, Lord Kaimes ! arise ye in a spectral group 
peep thr ugh the stygian darkness of Backgate’s 
soul, and cry aloud in your agony! But let the 
Presbyterian hue of his face preserve the ignoramus 


from your utter wrath! The Rev. Mr. Jasper is a 


modest, able, unpretending man, thoroughly a 
ew ey t Mor te being d ribbed in this letter? Myrs« 
Kove kt not r to thie smner Lincoln Fairfield, in 
1 ed i paragraph win 1 he contrived to ‘gg/e into the ce 
um # the Morning Chere te at midnight, and in the alsence of 
| t has informed the world that the © Birth Day Prophecy” i 
a veractons Slory, Consequently we deem it uuiair to erase so chanta 
ble au account of tome partwular friend, who ao doubt has aided him 
lin bis necessities. He repays every body in the same coin. We shat 


onclude bis manuscript without alteration, for two reasons: in the 

|| first place we wish to gratify the curiosity of the reader; and, in the se. 

i!cond, itis but fair that the public should be acquainted with the 

|| smaable disposition of Mr. Sumner Lincoln Fairfield —who need orty 
be known to be despised. More anon—Z£d. Mi 
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quainted with what he professes to teach, and a fa- | adorn the female character, were exhibited in her | that now—even now—was to be laid in the earth’s 


vourite with all. Tutor Mann isa tall, elegant gen- }conduct. Thus she lived until she had reached the || 
tleman, who atones for his classical defects by the age of sixteen, when her father, desirous that she | 
suavity of his manners and the kindness of his dis- ‘might have a finished education, sent her to a young | 
position. But, oh, Diogenes! what shall I say of ladies’ school. This he did with considerable re- 
the tutor Rivulet, the misnamed, the incomparable ? | luctance, as she was his only daughter, and particu- 
Bring hither Hayley’s “ Triumphs of ‘Temper,’ for | larly endeared to him on account of her faithfulness 
never did mortal temper enjoy such triumphs! Call in performing every office of kindness and filial du- 
up the ghost of Caliban, but dare not to bring the ty. Nevertheless, the desire that she should possess 
wand of Prospero—it would be shattered on the in- ‘the accomplishments of a finished lady, at length 
stant. He has just left the scitation-room, having overcame the warm affections of his heart. Flora 
dashed Homer on the floor, and plunged headlong left the peaceful abode of parental affection with 
through the astonished freshmen, and gone down much reluctance. But ah! how changed the scene!) 
three flights of stairs, as if a legion of demons were, She was no sooner introduced into the company of 
O Temper! what a glorious) young ladies, (so called) than they all gazed at her, 
apparently astonished. Flora was much mortified, 
| and took the first opportunity to inquire why she at- 
tracted so much attention. She was readily inform- 
ed that it was on account of her great red cheeks 
| and thick-set figure. This was entirely new to her. 
She had never once thought that, in order to be a 
lady, she must be pale as a sheet, slim as a pipe’s 
stem, and straight as a candle; and eat only a bis- 
cuit and a custard at a meal. However, she was so 
charmed with the white skin and delicate little fin- 
gers of her companions, that, without hesitation, she 
resolved to be as delicate as the rest. Accordingly 
she abstained entirely from eating nfeat, and all 
‘strong food ; and for a time confined herself to a bis- 
cuit at a meal, notwithstanding the cravings of ap- 
petite were almost intolerable. She also had re- 
course to lacing; and in order to keep the body 
‘perfectly erect, procured an instrument, which may 
properly be termed a consumption-board, as it tends 
‘directly to that disease. This process had the de- 
sired effect. In a few weeks, her rosy and full 
‘cheeks became pallid and emaciated, so that she was 
thought to be a delicate and finished lady. If the 
tale were to stop here, it would end very weil—but 
alas! the worst is yet to be told. Health, that 
sweetest blessing which heaven bestows, now de- 
parted from her breast to return no more. In ex- 
change for delicacy, she has given health, strength, 
and comfort. Her constitution is impaired, and she 
: | has an obstinate cough, which threatens her life. 
but although many exertions were afterwards made Her parents have expended much property in pro- | 
to discover who they were, the whole matter re-)\ curing medical aid; and it is to be feared that they | 
mained, and is likely to continue, an impenetrable will soon be compelled to resign their beloved Flora 
mystery. The street in which the child was found to the cold embraces of death. | 
was called the Rue de Mathurine, in honour of a, 
convent which then stood in it, dedicated to a saint) 
of that name ; and the foundling, consequently, was || It was summer. The sun shone proudly down 
called Mathurine, Anglice Maturin. The lady to! upon the gray mist that rose above the billows— | 
whose maternal fosterage the child was thus provi- the blushing charms of spring were passed, and the 
dentially committed, sent it, at a proper age, to the!) mer glow of loveliness had succeeded. The 
convent, to be educated, and never neglected aD | woodlands were gay and beautiful—for nature had 
opportunity of promoting the future objects for which ) .)0:hed them in all her surpassing splendours. The 
she designed it. But the boy, born under the caprice |», ountain stream now run, now rippled, now curl- 
of fortune, grew up under its inflections, and was ing with its silver eddies glad sparkling in the sun- 
doomed to the trials of a very fluctuating life. He} )..5—now smoothly flowed along its ever-varying 
had scarcely reached manhood, when he became a bed, toward its quiet home “in the world of wa- 
victim to the political fury of the times, and was ».:.° The birds warbled as sweetly in their green 
thrown into the bastile, from which, after a long in- | powers of bliss, as if sighs and tears were a thing 
carceration, he escaped into England at the period |.) nown, * * * 
of the revolution. Here he married and naturalized. | -Pyere was joy on earth—the twittering swallow, 
From this individual, with whom the name of Ma-!,. it darted along in sunshine and shade, heeded 
turin originated, the poet descended N. M- Mag. | not the bitter wailings of affliction and distress—the 
wild bird in its noiseless flight, softly silent as falls 
FLORA. the snow-flake, seemed unmirdful of wo, as it flashed 
Flora was once a healthy and charming girl. She | its wing across the vision, like a thought of a dream 
was the delight of parental affection, and gained the | during the hushed hours of midnight, and vanished 
esteem of all with whom she associated. Her cheeks as suddenly. To me the sight of their joyous feli- 
were blooming as the morning rose, and her eyes city brought no gladness—the sounds of their mirth 
bright as the stars of evening. She was ever atten- ) fell cold upon the heart—it seemed but bitter mock- 
tive to the wants of her parents, and delighted to ery; and spoke of days departed. The bright and 
render them any service in her power. She pos- laughing skies seemed insensible that they were 


close at his heels 
thing thou art! 


(Te be continued.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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PARENTAGE OF MATURIN, THE POET. 
Maturin’s early circumstances strongly conduced, | 
not only to his becoming a writer, but to the charac- 
ter of his writings. He began his literary course’ 
under the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, and he 
followed it, with little alleviation, to the close. An’ 
incident, too, of rather a mysterious nature, con- 
nected with his descent, gave a romantic turn to his 
mind, and the impressions it made upon him, from 
childhood, were never effaced. He often dwelt upon 
it with enthusiasm, and indulged in the dream of 
tracing, at one day or another, the mystery of its 
developement. Some twenty or thirty years before 
the French revolution, a lady of rank, attached to 
the court, is said to have been driving through a re- 
tired street in Paris, when the cries of an infant 
child caught her attention. The singularity of the 
circumstance, in so lonely and remote a spot, natu- 
rally induced her to inquire into the cause, and she 
desired her servant to ascertain from whence the 
cries proceeded. The man returned, after a very) 
short search, with a basket containing a child new- 
ly born, which he found in an obscure corner of the | 
street. The infant was dressed in the richest cloth-| 
ing, and seemed to belong to parents of distinction ; 





THE BURIAL. | 


* * * 





sessed a sound mind, a healthy body, and a pious |smiling over ruin and decay—that one of hope’s 
heart. In short, all the virtues which can grace and | fairest, sweetest flowers, had drooped and died ; and 


cold bosom. 


* * * * * * * 

I had seen the child in its guileless beauty, when 
it was a thing all glowing with health, innocence, 
and joy—I had seen it folded in the arms of her that 
bore it, in all the overwhelming fondness of a mo- 
ther’s love. But now her first-born blessing—her 
first, last, and only one, slept—not on the soft bo- 
som of a mother’s tenderness—but with the quiet 
dead! Death, death! how lovely canst thou be! 
Though pale and lifeless, it wore a smile passion 
less and pure, as the cherub of immortality—it had 
nothing of the corpse about it, but its whiteness— 
nothing of the grave—but its silence. So beautiful 
it seemed—like the sportive lamb, decked with a 
flowery garland for the sacrifice. I could fain have 
lain down by its side in the cold bosom of our com 
mon mother, in the dark and silent valley. * * * 

Thou weepest, childless mother—ah, well thou 
mayest—the son of God wept at the tomb of his 
friend—and thou mournest thy first born. Hard it 
is for thee to lay thy loved one low in the damp 
earth—beneath the cold clods of the valley—hard 
it is to reflect that this, thy child of peerless beauty, 
will never more raise its rosy lips to thine, in all the 
fondness of childhood’s warm affection. Ah! these 
are recollections that weigh upon the soul, even to 
overpowering. Memory tells thee thou art deso- 
late—it tells, too, of playful smiles—of a thousand 
soft and winning ways that twine around the mo 
ther’s bosom—it tells of the sweet wild throbbings 
of unspeakable bliss, that were thine when softly 
soothing it to slumber and repose. Now, the foliage 
of the cypress will be its shelter; and the narrow 
house its abiding place—the nursery will no more 
resound with its gladsome mirth—the cradle in 
which it had so often reposed in quiet is now de 
solate. Thou weepest, childless mother. * * * 

The last look. The time is come when she may 
gaze once more upon her sleeping boy, ere the pall 
is settled upon his lifeless brow. Oh the bitter ago 
ny of that moment—one long burning kiss upon his 
marble forehead, and he is shut from her view. Ih 
the tulness of her grief she says, 


No more, my baby, shalt thou lie, 
With drowsy smile and hali-shut eye— 
Pillowed upon thy mother’s breast, 
Serenely sinking into rest. 


Thou wert lovelier than the morn of May, 
Possessea the brightest charms that youth adorn 

But all those beauties now bave passed away, 
And all who knew them once are left to mourn 


The opening rose bloomed here a little while— 
Smiling serene beneath a summer's shy— 
But can no more a mother’s sigh beguile, 
Or wipe the tear from pale ailliction’s eye 


For God hath laid thee down to sleep, 
Like a pure pear! beneath the deep | 


Look abroad, fond mother, upon the ways of sinful 
men, and repine no more that God has made thy 
child an angel in the regions of bliss. Now his 
song mingles with the thanksgiving of the blest !— 
sanctified, safe, and secure from the stormy blasts of 
iniquity, with him who is from everlasting !******* 

The long train of weeping friends gathered round 
a fresh-dug grave. The coffin was lowered into its 
final resting-place—in the vale of solitude and si 
lence—the spirit of him who was so lovely bere had 
long ere this, crossed the dark waters—and is safely 
landed upon the flowery coast of a world of fadeless 
bloom! .F 





CRUSS READINGS. 

Ran away from the subscriber, on Friday last- 
one hundred and thirty apple-trees 

Wanted, five or six young ladies—labouring un 
der consumption, asthma, and pleurisy, for—Dil 
lon’s ready-made coffins. 

A poor man, with a large family, is in want of 
a pair of double-barrelled pistols. 

The fourth of July will be celebrated by the cor 
poration of the city of New-York—highly coloured 
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BRIEF SKETCHES. 





FROM THE WEEKLY MESSENGER. 


Mrs. Cor.vin—I transmit you the following bio- 
graphical memoranda, which were furnished by an 
individual whose information may be relied on: a 
female most respectable and intelligent, who yield- 
ed to my earnest entreaty “‘ to be made acquainted 
with the names of those American writers of her 
sex, who had cultivated that literary taste which 
renders sickness supportable, solitude pleasant, and 
society delightful.” Bera. 

MRS. WARREN, 

Of Plymouth, Massachusetts, flourished before 
my time ; competent judges pronounce her as an 
historian, in most respects equal, and in some su- 
perior, to Catherine M’Cauley. A near relative 
of the late President Adams, she appears to have 
inherited a portion of his real ability and patriotism 

MISS ADAMS, 

Daughter of the celebrated Samuel Adams, com- 
piled an accurate work, exhibiting a compendious 
account of the tenets of all the religious sects in 
christendom. 
tions, and is found on the shelves of most theological 
libraries. It manifests a sound, energetic, and in- 
quisitive mind. 

‘ MRS. MORTON, 


It has passed through several edi-) 


| time since in the Mirror. She has also written a 
l gveat number of poetical effusions, celebrated for 
| elegance of style and beauty of sentiment. She is 
|at present engaged in the superintendence of a 
seminary in the state of Mississippi. 

MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 

This lady is well known as a poet of a high or- 
der ; and also as a chaste and elegant prose writer. 
The productions with which she has, at different 

times, favoured us, are among the best which have 
‘ever adorned the pages of the Mirror. She was, 
a short time since, a successful candidate for one of 
our prizes, which was awarded by the committee 
to her essay on Passion and Principle. She is now 
one of the editors of the Philadelphia Album, a 
neat and popular periodical, published in that city 
We most heartily wish success to that paper: itis a 
publication of merit; but independent of this, it 
deserves encouragement, if it were only on account 
of Mrs. Muzzy’s being connected with it. , 

MRS. HALE 

Is the author of Northwood, a novel, lately pub 
lished ; and, also, of numerous beautiful pieces of 
fugitive poetry, which have appeared under the sig- 
nature of Cordelia. She often writes for the Boston 
Spectator, another neat literary publication, which 
we also recommend to the reader as a work pos 
sessing much merit 

MISS MANLY. 


Of Boston, published a poem entitled “ Beacon | = 
Hill ;” also, a series of moral essays, entitled, “ My | This gifted and accomplished female is the daugh- 
Thoughts ;” likewise, a diversity of fugitive pieces, tet of Doctor Manly, of this city. Under the name 


other peculiarities, was remarkable for his great 
fondness for what is called symmetry. Thus, if he 
planted a shrub in one part of the garden, he would 
set another in a corresponding situation for symme 
try. At the end of the lawn were two summer 
honses, exactly alike .One day his Lordship, walk 


ing in this place, saw a boy’s head peeping out ot 
each. “ Hey, Mr. Jones,” said he, ** who is that 
boy locked up in the summer-house there 1” “ Please 
your Lordship, it is a young rogue that I caugit 
stealing in the orchard, and I’ve locked him up tul 
your Lordship came.” But, said Lord Selkirk, “I 
see your son’s head inthe other summer-house he 
has not been stealing, surely ?”’ “Oh! no, my Lord 
I only put him there for symmetry.” 

Errects OF MOONLIGHT ON THE FYFS.-—The 
effect of the moonlight on the eyes, in Egypt, is 
singularly injurious: the natives tell you, as I found 
afterwards they also did in Arabia, to cover your 
eyes when you sleep in the open air. The moon 
in Egypt strikes and affects the sight, when you 
sleep exposed to it, much more than the sun; a fact 
of which I had a very unpleasant proof one night, 
and took care to guard against it afterwards; indeed, 
the sight of a person who should sleep with his face 
exposed at night would soon be utterly impaired o1 
destroyed 

Constancy.—The following anecdote is given 
in a Paris paper, as received trom a country corres 
pondent :—About twenty years ago, a young mat 
violently in love with a young Provinciale, not be 





under the signature of “‘ Philenea,”’ several of which 
exhibit poetical enthusiasm, and correct taste. 
MRS. MURRAY, 
Of Boston, is the writer of two volumes of essays 
entitled the ‘‘ Gleaner,” which were heretofore 
well received by the public. And under the sig- 
nature of ‘‘ Constantina,” several of her poetic ef- 
fusions, also, which embellished the Magazines and 
Journals of that day, acquired her a fair portion of 
celebrity. 
MISS HUNTLEY, 
Now Mrs. Sigourney, of Hartford, in the state of 


Connecticut, has written and published a volume’ 


of poems, of a most edifying and serious cast ; re- 
plete with poetic fire and beauty. 
MISS FRANCES, 

Of Duxbury, Massachusetts, is the author of 
‘* Hobomack,”’ “‘ The Rebels,” and “ Ninnies in| 
New-England ;” and has published, moreover, al 
very instructive work for children. For the im-} 
provement of children, likewise, she is engaged 
in publishing a periodical work, called “‘ The Juve-! 
nile Miscellany,” aided by the contributions of 
Mrs. Wells, of Boston, Miss Sedgwick, and Mrs. 
Gilman, of Charleston, S. C. 

MRS. WELLS, 


of lantue, she is well known to the lovers of poe- 
try. Her effusions, which have appeared in several 
of the New-York journals with the above signature, 
possess a depth of feeling, beauty of expression, 
and sonorous force of versification, rarely equalled. 
We should not be surprised if this lovely young 
lady, in time, were to rank among the first female 
writers of the age. Her style has some resemblance 
to that of Miss Landon. 

| To this brief list we could add many more names 
entitled to distinction in American literature.— 
Among these are many of our own fair correspond- 
ents, whose standing in society is as elevated as their 
literary attainments and abilities; but as their real 
|names are not before the public, we have no right to 
| publish them. 


| 





THE GLEANER. 





Anecpote.—A young lady, of no uncommon 
|parts, having made her entre into the world, was in- 
| vited one evening to a social tea-party. To prepare 
|for this unexpected invitation she had purchased a 
very showy ring ; and in the course of the evening 
a young gentleman perceiving that she regarded her 





ring with great thoughtfulness, inquired—‘* Why so 
Of Boston, wrote a prize poem for the New-York | pensive, Miss?” Upon which the fair lady imme-| 


Mirror, and the prize prologues for the Charleston ‘diately replied, “ It is not a pensive, Sir, it’s aring.”” 
and Chatham theatres, and has published sundry | GARuicx.—Gainsborough painted a portrait of 
beautiful hymns, all of which have been praised, Garrick, but could never by any chance catch the 


and some of them extolled, by competent judges of resemblance. «Curse the fellow,” he at last ex- | 


polite literature. 
MISS FOSTER, 

Of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is author of seve- 
ral pleasing performances, such as “ A Peep at the! 
Pilgrims,” “ Saratoga,” &c. &c 

MRS. NANCY SPROAT, 

Of Taunton, Massachusetts, has published a vo- 
lume of Lectures, on literary, moral, and religious 
subjects, addressed to her children ; also, some po- 
etical effusions of considerable merit 

To the foregoing we take the liberty of adding— 

MRs. CAROLINE MATILDA THAYER, 

Is the author of the novels “‘ Whig and Tory,” 

ind “ Vicissitudes,” which were published some 


‘ 


claimed, “‘he takes the likenesses of the whole 
world, yet he has not one of his own.” 
Leca. rorms.—A young man and his father 


ing able to obtain the consent of her family to thei 
union, enlisted as a soldier. In the campaign ot 
1812, he was taken prisoner by the Russians, and 
sent into Siberia, whence he escaped, and jomed a 
horde of Tartars, then at war with China. He was 
a second time made prisoner; but more fortunate 
than in his first captivity, he insinuated himself int 
the good graces of his conquerors, and gradually 
rose to the dignity of Mandarin. His affections 
however, did not change with his good fortune ; he 
| despatched a vessel to Europe to convey the object 
| of his first love to China; this vessel has just arris 
ed at Marseilles, and will return as soon as the ob 
ject of its mission shall have been accomplishe 
| Nice pistincrion.—At the Old Bailey, Thomas 
|Aslett took the benefit of the following quibble 
istarted from the Bench. The prisoner was charge! 
with stealing a letter from the Post-office, contain 
ling a sovereign, while in the employment of that 
jestablishment as a letter-carrier. The evidence 
clearly proved the theft charged in the indictment 
land the prisoner was seen to take the property 
‘the Post-office, and was secured. The Chief-Jus 
Itice was of opinion, that it required the property 
(according to the act of parliament, ) should be taken 
from the Post-office, and not in the Post-oflice ; and 
the prisoner was acquitted! Thus, had the prison 
er but crossed the threshhold, his death would have 
been inevitable. Here “ three paces of the vilest 
earth,” more or less, comprise the crime. Nice 
distinctions ! 
| Poxrricar squin—A gentleman asked a friend 
“why he always called Lords Eldon & Co. the 


(Ex’s.” ** Why, I am sure,” said he, “ you can 





presented themselves one day at a notary’s office to call them the Y's." —(wise.) 


sign acontract. The clerk first addressed the son, 


| Sir, are you twenty-one?” ‘ Here, Sir, answer. | 


ed the young man, ‘is the certificate of my birth.” 
“Very well: and you, Sir,” turning to the father, 
“are you twenty-one!’’ ‘That is a pretty ques- 
tion,”’ said the father, “do you think I am not at 
least as old as my own son!” “ That is no an 


swer,”’ said the notary, “‘ you must produce your 
certificate.” 
Symametry.—The father of the celebrated Paul 


Jones was gardener to Lord Selkirk, and amongst 


Dr. Camprect, the author of the Survey of Grea 
Britain, was so absent, that looking into a pamphle' 
at a bookseller’s shop, he liked it so wel! that! 

' pure hased it, and it was not until he had read it hai 
through, that he discovered it to be his own com 
position 

served that the most sen 


the least pudicious, who hay 


Crensorniovs.—lItis 
rious are generally 
nothing to recommend themselves, will be finding 
fault with others. No man envies the merit of 


who Las enough of his ow 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
NAPLES AND ITS VICINITIES. 


Tue vesper bell of the Figlia Nobile, the most 
conspicuous convent in Naples for its structure, mag- 
nificence, and noble recluses, had just summoned 
its very numerous sisterhood to the lower chapel. 
The shades of the beautifully contrasted orange and 
lemon trees, bending in luxuriant branches from the 
gardened terrace of each balconied house-flat—the 
gold tinged leaves glittering in the evening’s rays, 
threw an additional softness over every object im- 
mediately within their influence. Crowds of itine- 
rant musicians, with their various bulks of sound 
hanging before them, met us at every step, and, for 
self-pleasure, but mostly for hopes of pecuniary re- 
ward, thrummed harsh melody, but yet a pleasing 
kind of discord, perpetually upon our ears. The 
general indolence of the inhabitants is imbibed from 
their different voluptuousness of habits and country, 
alone vivified by the apparent labour of incessant 
trifling, with which they ply the toil of extracting 
essences, forming preserves, making soaps, and epi- 
curizing sauces, turning the city under the continued 
house-awnings into a large workshop, manufactory, 
and warehouse. Multitudes of passing jesuits, dea- 
cons, sub-deacons, catechumens, with gowns deno- 
minated white, the plainer padres in inexpressible 
envelopes of dirty and black cloth, poorer friars, 
travelling fraters, monks, religieuse, and strolling 
pilgrims, with an innumerable, indescribable mass 
of the sacred brotherhood and pious community, 
were ever passing and repassing—each by dress, ad- 
dress, and corpulency, exemplifying their station, 
popularity and influence. Here we encountered 
throngs collected round the refreshment stalls, filled 
with vermicelli, maccaronies, soups, cheese-por- 
ridge, ices, creams, fruits, and confectionaries.— 
Swarms of beggars, miserable and wretched-looking 
objects, filthily devouring their scanty fare in the 
open street. The laughter-loving were numerously 
abroad, and the different twang of each Italian dia- 
lect, made agreeable confusion to our English ears, 
after the modulating cadence of the more harmo- 
nious Venetian. The Neapolitan cannot boast him- 
self as highly proud of his accent as of his horses, 
which of themselves are truly now-a-days but poor 
samples of former equiahility. Indeed, the various 
patois of Italy exceeds by far that of France. But 
yet, even literally speaking, there is much pathos, 
sweetness, and soft music, in the female tones of 
polished Italian pronunciation; and the vocal end-| 
ings of almost every word in the language, affords 
great facility in forming that running kind of verse 
which is produced by the inspired improvisatrici on 
any given subject. Severa) beautiful faces swept 
past us, beaming with love, intelligence, and volup- 
tuousness. The wit« hery of black eyes, raven hair, 
high and polished foreheads, and the luscious ma- 
jesty of the Italian shape, caught us each moment 
There were, it is true, some haughty steps and pom- 
pous bearings; yet the commodious veil most usual 
ly of dark lace, and? Roman folds of studiously neg 
ligent attire, but little booted to enervate the quick 
ening glance with which an Italian female scans 
the peering look of the curious stranger : politeness, 
so general among their nation, hanging on their 
smiling lips, the recognition of mutual! 
friendliness and philanthrepy. Small and old car 


seemed 


riages, decked gaudily out, with some showy trap 
pings, crossed our way repeatedly. Little and lean 
horses also cantered across the scene, or figured 
along with riders capped or bonnetted, hatted and 
feathered, as suited the Neapolitan glarishness of 
maid, master, lord or servant. Silks of omniceloured 


|'chandise, crowded and landed on the burdened 


— 





advanced, gypsies of Calabria, whose garb and fi- | 
gure, dark and lazaronic countenances, and rough | 
and squalid contours, gave ample note of prepara-| 
tion of their grade to our guard of their thieving 
propensities. Inquisitive ciceroni, knots of mendi- 

cant, pious, slovenly servitors, dressed in their parti- 

cular liveries of dirty silks, and strolling improvisa- | 
trice, humming their versificated vollies of native 
enthusiasm, added to the spectacle. The universal 
din of music, chattering groups, fountain pliers, wa- 
ter carriers, clattering vehicles, vociferating drivers 
as they essayed to whisk rapidly over the lavaic 

vesuvian pavement, and rolling from the high en- 
trances of each noble looking palace ; bells ringing 
church hymns, the self-consequential verbiage of 
each little great Neapolitan noble, blocking up the 
way as much as in his power; the sonorous audibi- 
lity with which many of the “ holy” garbled their 
orisons in each convenient nook ; the smoke, cloa-| 
cisms, and general recklessness of the languid-act- | 
ing populace ; all combined to render the long-street | 
through which we passed, a scene of multifarious and 
interesting confusion. The square-built fort and 
little quay were thronged with the unimportant bus- 
tle of the native merchant; big with the busy con- 
sequence of his neighbouring shipments, and latest 
Newfoundland cargo, the which, as third and last 
for the season, bounded his ideas of ultra commerce. | 
The antiquated appearance of the galley-like ves- 
sels, with their high and gallant quarters, always 
most forcibly reminds one of classical associations. 


'They were all generally moored close along the 


wharf-side, where continual deep water made a} 
plank unnecessary to step on board. Their sails 
flapped in the gently sighing wind, or more loosely) 
rattled among the maze appending cordage of each 
lofty yard-arm. The buzzing mariner, together with 
the anxious carters, wharfsters, porters and servi-|, 
tors, diversely labouring to finish their evening’s 
lengthened exertion, among the multifarious mer- 


quay. Among the Jewelled islands set in the bosom | 
of the sweet expanse, swept the many little white 

sails of the dancing feluccas ; some lessening in the 
obscure distance, and others again affording plea- 
sing dissimilarities to the bellying sheets of their 
larger and more stately neighbours. Others, little 
baubles of the deep, verging among the islands, dis- 
appearing and re-entering, and then flitting along 
the calm blue surface, so many stars in its features, 
guided by a single boatman, and charming the ear 
equally as the sight, by the softened tones with) 
which the voices of the improvisatrice, the solitary 

rower, and accompanying musician, mingled and 

floated into delightful melody, as if the retiring nup- 

tial hymn of the glowing sun, just bedding in the 

beauties of the loving, embracing ocean, whose rap- 

ture-smitten smiles, in sinking blushes, were re- 

flected over her heavenly face, through the burning 

kisses of his lingering rest. 


The circlet gaze was partially broken in upon at 
times by the intervening and strongly fortified walls, 
with their battlements frowning thunder. The port 
and excellent roadstead is protected by castle Knovo 
and castle dell’ Ovo, which defend the moles, and 
also empower the support of the three fortresses that 
command the overlook of the entire city. There 
to the west, in the rose-tinted and stilly mists of the 
advancing dimness, his rough head bronzed by the 
warmth of the passionate sunset, obtrudes the Mise- 
num promontory ; remarkable only for the ruins of 
his city, destroyed by the Saracens, and whose sub 
terranean vaults, and excavated foundations, the, 
neighbouring inhabitants make serve as stables and 


| the airy gardens of the house tops 





ee — Te 
| hues, partially thrown shawls, light draperies, care- || wine-cellars, &c. Towards the here opening ocean, 
— ‘ lessly worn; cloaks of silken sheen, the sportive|in her glowing bosom, creeps in a faintly marked 
| sandal or playfully tassellated buskin, al] gave suc- || and nameless little islet, or rather rock, of vegeta- 
, cessive place. Now and then turned on us, as we/ tive matter; and near to this again stretches out a 


point of the rock-bound Ischaia, along whose irre- 
gularly fertilized surface one travels with pleasure 
and admiration. In one quarter, rise the three rocky 
and exalted hills of its bleak Eremata, whose self- 
consuming, plain-destroying craters, poured forth, 
in 1301, the fell destruction of its river lava, over 
its still parched and overshadowed hills. Here too, 
in variously diversified lines, wanes the view with 
unmixt delight; as is portrayed the splendid fruit- 
fulness of vineyards and plantations, or the velvet 
campagna of its gently sloping plains, even in parts 
sweeping gradually their downy softness into the 


| swelling waves beneath, which lave the almost 


beachless meadows. Yonder hes its mild and fruit- 
ful Negroponte, where spring for ever reigns, and 
seems foraye to hold her generating influence. Here 
she lavishes the honours of each newborn year. 
Temperate in the extreme, Ischaia also possesses 
thermal baths, and many medicinal springs; and 
from a cavity within a bigh and precipitous rock, 
there constantly issues a coo] and refgeshing breeze, 
which even in the hottest summer months, far around 
spreads its fanning favors ; wooing the warm atmos-~ 
phere into coolness by its sighs. Here in our nearer 
sight, are its fairy gardens, where virgin blossoms 
scarce ripen into luscious full bloom, when smiling, 
and budding, quick again succeed for each forth- 
coming harvest. The golden tinted groves, teem- 
ing with their fruits, and branches threatening show- 
ers of their kinds, tower above the tapered cathedral, 


| which pompously rises its bishop-sustaining head in 


the back ground of the neat and compact town, si- 
tuate nearly opposite to Naples, on a rock at the 
north side of the island, to which it is connected by 


a bridge. Its three little church steeples, and con- 


vent belfry, also assert their pre-eminence above 


In conclusion 
of this islaud, I have but to remark, that Strabo said, 
** in his time it abounded in gold, and its mines were 
numerous.”’ At present there is none existing, and 


the sites of the ancient shafts are but conjectured 
(To be continued.) 





CABINET. 


See —___ ——— 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


THE DYING CHILD. 
A FRAGMENT, 


IN IMITATION OF OSSIAN, 


**Wuo art thou, fair daughter of sorrow! tha! 
sittest, bewailing thy dying child, in the dark cham 
ber of wo, on the pine-studded banks of the foam 
ing Hudson? Thy soul is pained with affliction 
and thy blue eyes, like drooping violets in the 
garden of Taro, are steeped in the heavy dews of 
grief! The light of a smile has fled from thy com 
plexion of loveliness, and thy breast, which vies, i 
snowy whiteness, with the downy plumage of the 


swans of Cona’s Lake, heaves, with heart-breaking 


sighs, as sad and plaintive as the mournful strain 
of Selma’s melodious harps, when they resound in 
concert, and raise the funeral song to the fame ot 
the fallen warrior!—Darkness veils thy heart, in 
which pleasure no longer holds its abode :—n 
beam of joy, like the meteor flashing on the dark 
path of the traveller, brightens on thy mind, beau 
teous daughter of the green isle of the ocean’ 
where the soft voice of harps is sweetest! Thy 
happiness, alas! seems to have past away like the 
dream of the dawn, or as the blast of the desert! 
White-fingered daughter of Cona! that dear infant 
may evade the gripe of relentless death; he may 
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live to gladden his mother’s heart, and wipe away sunk into a momentary slumber. A glimmering 
the tears of anguish from thy cheeks. Then let|/lamp cast “adim religious light” through the cham- 
hope beam in thine eyes—for the congealing blasts ber of sickness, which heightened the solemn gloom 
of affliction should not wither, with its rude breath- | in the silent abode of misery. 
ings, the lovely bloom of thy youth, which is as!) It was now midnight, and the halcyon stillness 
sweet as the moss-rose on the banks of the streamy || of the hour was, only now and then, broken by the 
Boyne, when it bends beneath the shower, to kiss | vibrations of the clock’s pendulum, or the deep, 
\heavy sighs of the disconsolate mother, which, 


its image in the limpid waters.” | 
For an instant joy rose on her face, as the sun) mingling with the short, painful breathings of her 


gleams, for a moment, through his veil of dim va- suffering child, produced a concord of mournful 
pour ; but when she cast her ghastly and wildly sad sounds, like the plaintive and pathetic tones of the 
looks towards the couch of her moaning cherub— Eolian harp. But her repose, on this lamentable 
despair again returned on her agonized soul, like) and dark-skirted night, was as transient as the 
the thick cloud that shrouds the moon in gloomy) gleam of a meteor in a tomb. Her troubled soul 
darkness. | was not fitted for ‘ balmy sleep.” Her hopes were 

“J am,” said the weeping mother, “O kind weak and chimerical, like the delusive dreams of 
stranger of sympathy! a daughter of that land, her rest, or the light-winged thought, that flew, as 
where genius and generosity spring up in luxuriant falling stars, across the darkness of her anguish 








maturity, like the grassy velvet, which carpets the At the interval of a few minutes, she awoke from, 


pastoral meadows of Selma’s winding streams ; but| her disturbed slumber, and, with an inquiring and 
ah! son of Freedom-guarded Columbia !—the fra-| intense solicitude, she directed ber eyes towards 
grant and variegated flowers of Erin’s inherent her expiring infant, whose sunk and dim orbs were 
virtues, are nipped, in their bloom, by the deadly, slowly and wildly turning in their dark spheres. 
blasts of despotism, which, like the sweeping tem-, Half-raised on her thorny pillow, she was anxiously 
pest, that scatters the clouds of the desert over the watching the cruel and fatal moment, when a sigh 
pasturage of the deer, devastates with famine, dis- | or a faint groan should announce the extinction of 
cord, and desolation, a hapless country, on which that light, which irradiated all the maternal affec- 
nature shower sdown her choicest favours. En- tions of berheart! An abrupt and unexpected flut- 
riched by the most profuse donations of Crenes, ter, in another corner of the room, diverted her 
yet, with a wan and haggard aspect, she vainly weeping eyes from their beloved object; and, on 
grasps at the luscious fruits that wave around her, going to where she heard the noise, she found it 


and, like Tantalus, starves in the midst of plenty! was caused by the dying child’s favourite bird,| 


The husband of my love—the beam of my hopes— whose food had been neglected ever since the im- 
felt the Milesian spirit kindle in his soul; he re- minent danger of its dear admirer had absorbed all 


solved to exile himself from the dear isle of his other cares and considerations ; and as the ominous | 


sick of a fever. Not wishing to delay my journey, 
I left him at a country inn, under the care of a kind 
host and hostess, hoping he would be sufficiently 
restored to recommence travelling by the time I re 
turned. As I had been accustomed to the use of an 
attendant, I was now unwilling to travel without 
one; and, on making known my wants to the inn- 
keeper, he reeommended to me an honest fellow, a 
white man, who lived in the neighbourhood. This 
person, he said, was well acquainted with the cow 
try, and could guide me to any spot I would like to 
visit. The man, he observed, had but one fault—that 
, of occasionally taking a drop too much. On seeing 
him I was not displeased with his looks; and, as no 
better chance offered of supplying myself, l engaged 
him to attend me till Cesar’s recovery. We accord 
ingly set out together, and I visited a number of 
striking situations among the mountains, the sight 
of which well repaid me for my toil and travel 

We were one day riding through a rocky and pre 
‘cipitous part of the country, when Tom pointed to 
an old deserted stone house, which stood a little way 
from the road. 

** Sir,” said he, ‘‘ do you see that house ?”’ 

* Ves,” I replied, ‘* what of it?” 

* Itis haunted,”’ said Tom, “ which is the reason 
that nobody lives in it.” 

He then proceeded to relate a horrible tale of a 
murder which had been committed there during the 
‘revolutionary war. The circumstances were of the 
|| most shocking kind; and I thought, if any crime 


| > 
|| could render accursed the scene of its perpetration 


| 


| 





and make it a fit abode of evil spirits, this bloody 
|deed was sufficiently atrocious to do it 
Tom then told me of divers fearful sights, which 


birth, which treasures the hallowed tombs of his presage of its master’s approaching fate, it now) at different times had been seen within the walls o! 
fathers, and all the beloved scenes and associations expired! The weeping mother felt affection’s the building. The most terrible apparition, which 
of his youth, to visit this sacred asylum of liberty, rankling thorn pierce her heart; and, as she was according to his account, haunted it, was that of a 
where Oppression dares not raise its deformed and looking alternately at her child, and the dead bird, murdered man, whose whole body, if a spirit has 
hideous visage. With sad and sorrowful hearts, we Which he tended so carefully, the lamp, to add to) any, was glazed with congealed gore. At that time, 





bade adieu for ever to the green Isle of the Graces, her acute misery, and ineffable distraction, ceased 
lovely Innis-fail of harps! We, with this beloved to burn! She hastily seized her infant’s cold hand, 
infant, embarked on board the dark-bosomed bark, and then felt its forehead; but the pulse was 


and the waves foamed before her black prows as still, and imanimate—the vital spark was extin- | 


she bounded, like a stately war-horse, over the guished, and the pure and spotless soul had winged 
raging billows. Sweet Erin !—of blue-eyed maidens its flight to heaven! The heart of the mother con- 
that are covered with the rays of beauty!—soon tinues darkly sad, and she pours her lamentations 
receded in the distant clouds from our gazing eyes, on the sighing winds—and the “‘ joy of grief,” like 
and our last glimpse was as sadly pleasing as the the hour of the setting sun, is pleasing, though 
music of melanchely songs! The tempest soon mournful, to her fretted mind. b. E. 
began to rage in its wrath; the thunder rolled in 
fearful peals, glancing its lightnings on our shiver- 
ing masts; and the demon of the storm rode on | 
waves of fire! Terror and dismay seized the most 
resolute heart. I clasped my child in my arms, de- | FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
termined to share a watery grave with him. After | 
a lapse of ten days, the black tumbling of the buis- | THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
terous billows gradually abated, and the fierce gale | I kNow the mere title of this story will be enough 
braided its flowing locks of mist—and, closing their for many. It is common in the present age to laugh 
wings, the blasts of the tempest slowly retired.— at every thing relating to supernatural appearances ; 
Che clouds brightened, and the weary weather- | but many, after long ridiculing the idea of inter- 
beaten mariner gave himself up to the arms of re- course between mortals and beings of the invisible 
pose. But the horror of the storm has frightened world, have at length been forced, by woful expe- 
my darling innocent. I fear his convulsed bosom nence, to believe and tremble. Belief in ghostly 
will only be tranquillized in the -‘dreamless sleep apparitions is by no means confined to the weak 
f death!’ The sun of my felicity will set with and ignorant. I could name many living persons, 
his life—it shall never rise to cheer my afflicted eminent for talents and learning, who are not asham- 
heart! Fairest blossom of my affection!” said she, |ed to own their faith in what is too generally con- 
addressing the dying child, “ art thou to be plucked sidered a vulgar superstition. To say the least, it is 
so untimely in the clime of strangers? Life of my a subject worthy of investigation; and if the reader 
soul ! will not thy pure spirit love to hover on the has any candour with his skepticism, I trust he will 
mists of the blue streamy Hudson, and listen to thy have patience to read this narrative to the end 
mother’s lamentation, when silence has hushed the I was a few years ago making a tour through a 
buz of men,’ and stilled the music of the groves’ mountainous district of the state of New-York, with 
Long shall be the day of my mourning, and lonely a view of enjoying the grand and picturesqne scene- 
the night of my sorrow !” ry with which it abounds. I perfomed my peregri- 
In giving expression to these heart-rending wail-) nations on horseback; and, after I had made some 
ings of wo, the exhausted and desponding mother progress, a negro servant who accompanied me, fell 








REPOSITORY. 








} however, I put but little faith in stories of this kind 
ithe tale was soon forgotten, and, for the present, | 
| thought no more of the haunted house, 
After I had finished my excursion among tli 
|, mountains, I returned by the same road. I had s« 
veral times seen sufficient evidence of the single 
fault in my new servant of which mine host had 
warned me; though as yet it had never put me to 
“any great inconvenience. One afternoon, during 
|my return, however, he seemed more than usually 
intoxicated, and the horse he rode happening to tak« 
| fright, he was unable in his present situation t 
check him. Away they went at full speed, and | 
|expected every moment to see the drunken ride: 
| thrown to the ground, and perhaps killed. He was 
| however, an excellent horseman ; and though li 
had now lost the power of managing the unruly ani 
mal, he continued, from his habitual skill, to keep 
his saddle. I followed him some distance with con 
siderable speed; but the inequality of the ground 
soon hid him from my sight. I still traced him by 
his horse’s tracks, till I came to a fork of the road 
when I perceived the animal had taken a path di 
verging from that I had intended to pursue. | track 
ed him along this road for some distance; but as 
night and a storm were both approaching, I soon 
gave up the chase, and, after regaining my original 
rout, proceeded as fast as possible, in order to reach 
some place of shelter. It was growing dark, and a 
violent thunder storm commenced, just as I was 
passing the haunted house. ‘The country in that 
quarter was thinly settled : it was several miles t 
the next habitation ; and the road was rough, and by 
night dangerous. I therefore concluded, the bes 
thing I could do would be to take refuge for the 
night in the desolate mansion beside the road. Wit! 
difficulty I rode up the uneven and scarcely percep 
tible path, which led to the door: I then dismount 
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ed, and, after tying my horse under a shed, which held. I opened the door, took my taper in my hand, | every part of the haunted mansion, now that I had 
projected from one end of the house, entered the! and, covering it with my hat, proceeded with tremu- | day-light to aid me. I entered the house and climb- 
building. | lous steps to the entrance of the cellar from without !| ed the broken stairs. There were many rents and 
The house had but one story. The windows had) The opening in the wall was without any covering, | crevices in the roof, through which the sunbeams 
long been without sashes, and were covered with | and I stepped slowly and cautiously within it. I had fell upon the floor, and spread a dim light through 
boards nailed across them on the inside. The door,| not proceeded far, before I saw in one corner of the the loft, just sufficient to render objects discernable. 
which was unfastened, opened into what had ori-| vault a small, round, luminous spot like a ball of fire ; A chill of terror again struck to my heart—the sight 
ginally been an entry, dividing the ground floor into) and once I thought the light of my taper glared! I had seen was no delusion of fancy, for it was still 
two apartments ; but the right hand partition had) upon something resembling the coils of aserpent. I) there. It was the same gory figure ; but now it stood 
been removed, which threw the passage and the gazed for a few moments before I was able either! upright, and stared wildly and silently upon me. I 
room on that side into one. The other partition was to advance or retreat; and then turned and made! was not so much unnerved now, as when I first saw 
remaining, and against it was built a staircase lead- | my way as fast as possible back to the apartment I | it; and the thought which occurred was— 
ing to the loft. Ihad in my valise a small wax! had left. \ “ I'll speak to it 
taper, and implements for striking fire. With the | Had I not been bewildered with terror, I should | “ Though bell should gape and bid m+ bold my peace.” 
assistance of those I soon produced a light; and ga-) not again have entered the house; and I had not! After several attempts at articulation, I was able to 
thering some pieces of boards and lath which lay|/ seated myself many moments before I began to wish ype, 
about the floor, I kindled a blaze on the hearth, and} myself safe in the open air. I felt, however, inca- | «© In the name of heaven, and all its saints, what 
seated myself near it to dry my clothes, which were || pable of sufficient exertion to move from the spot. do you want?” 
nearly wet through. Here I sat listening to the rain! Soon after I heard a scratching at the door, which « Half a pint of rum,” answered the apparition, 
which pattered upon the roof, and pondering upon again brought me upon my feet. At another time I « ¢,, my bottle is empty.” 
ny lonely ay ese coments tata hr a at re — supposed a noise 4 nity proce eded | I recognised the voice of my servant, and the 
put no faith in superstitious tales I was not always) from a dog, or some other animal; but now every) 1.04 with which he was stained immediately chang- 
free from that feeling of unearthly awe, to which) thing seemed to arise from supernatural causes. | ed inte 0 vedish coloured mod. 
every person perhaps is subject in certain situations; durst not confront this new danger, nor attempt nd | “ You drunken rascal,” said I, “ how came you 
and the recollection of what I had recently heard, escape by the avenue beset by it. I tried the back |) 01. 9 
together with the dreariness of the time and place, || door of the house, but it was nailed fast. I then “ Why, after the horse threw me into the mud- 
made me a little nervous. opened the door of the other apartment, but the mo- hole, at the fork of the road, I walked here. I knew 
Before I commenced my journey I had put into / ment I thrust my head within, anew object of terror) of no other place but this to sleep in, so] drank up 
my valise a copy of a new comedy; and I now re-| Presented itself: a meteor of pale and livid light) ihe rect of my rum to make me bold, and crawled 
solved to while away the tedious hours by reading) glared on me from the middle of the floor. 1 clapped | up here. I made my nest in the loft, so that the 
it. I took out the pamphlet, but was vexed to find| te the door, and, after relighting my taper, which wolves which they say harbour hereabouts, should 
that I had brought with me, by mistake, the oft read had gone out - ay flight trom the cellar, ascended | 10+ find me.” 
tragedy of Macbeth. This, however, was a produc- | the staircase. The old steps groaned and creaked! | aig no more, but descended, reached my hand 
tion, which will bear many a re-perusal, and having! 4S if they would sink under my weight; and when into the closet, and drew forth the object which had 
nothing else at hand, | commenced at the entry of |! entered the loft, I heard a voice murmuring words | contributed to heighten my fears. Instead of a skull 
the three witches, and read on through all the hor- | Of profaneness. I held up my taper. Horror of it was a large goard. I then opened the door of the 
rors of the murder and banquet scenes. Though ] horrors! how shall I describe the object which now | other apartment. In the centre of the floor where 
had ever been an admirer of Shakspeare, I was never, Presented itself to my view? My veins freeze, and | had seen the pale and ghastly meteor, lay a piece 
so sensible as now of the power he has displayed in| ™y hair stiffens when I call to mind the feelings of | 4¢ ol rotten wood. It now occurred to me, that 
writing Macbeth. I entered into all the feelings of) that moment. The apparition which Tom had 80! wood, in a certain stage of decay, possesses a phos 
the regicide, and every line of the play struck me! well described lay extended like a blood-stained | phoric quality, and appears luminous in the dark 
with indescribable force. If my nerves were dis-|) corse before me. ; “— | The cause of this frightful object was explained ; 
turbed before, this was not likely to sooth them; The figure of a man—his hair, his features, and and there now remained but one more mystery to 
and on reading to the exit of Banquo’s ghost, I threw | his whole person, apparently covered with dried) pe ynravelled. I next descended to the cellar. In 
down the book, completely sated with this kind of | and clotted blood, was stretched on the floor of the | one corner lay an old sick ram, who, it would seem, 
entertainment. | loft. I made one spring, and landed half way down!').4 crawled into that place te die. This poor ani 
The rain had now ceased, but I could see through |) the stairs, when several of the rotten steps gave | ma) had uttered the groans which frightened me; 
the crevices of the window-boards that it continued) Way beneath me, and I fell through into a closet)! .44 his eye, for he had but one, having probably 
excessively dark : a low growl of thunder was oc-) under the staircase. Not much burt by the fall, I host the other in some butting encounter, reflecting 
casionally heard, and the water dropped slowly from | attempted to rise, and, in doing so, laid my hand! »), light of my taper, had produced the appearance 
the eves of the house. I could not keep my mind ©” @ substance, the size and shape of which con-! 564 pall of fire. His large curling horns must have 
; valli ioe ol _|,vinced me it was a human skull. At the same mo-| . : . 
trom dwelling on the shocking circumstances con | haaaell the? : sos fen ttn Bate | been the serpentine object of which I caught a mo- 
nected with the place I was in; and as I pondered || ™ent 4 heard the econ ee wees os . q|mentary glimpse. When I left the cellar, I found 
| and my ear next the floor, again caught the sound!’ ¥.+ Tom had saddled my horse and prepared every 








* Quick hension throbb'd upon the nerve | : 
Or each awahened vente, and tde me start || which had Gest alarmed — from the cellar. Over- thing for moving forward. It will easily be imagined 
© At every sound.” | come by such a complication of horrors, my feelings | chat I was in no gracious humour : 0s we bee sam 
At length I thought I heard something like a smo-| grew benumbed, and I became for some time in-) ihe declivity, I could scarcely resist an inclination 
thered groan. The blood shrunk to my heart. Ijjsensible. | which I felt to throw my tippling attendant into the 


held my breath and listened. I heard it again and As soon as I returned to a state of half conscious-| 414 well, and make him a ghost in earnest. Gentle 
again : still I tried to persuade myself that it was/ ness, | made my way, I scarcely know how, out of reader, will you continue to laugh at those who be- 
but the sighing of the wind or the effect of my ima-|| the house, and hastened forward in the dark, till I) lieve in hobgoblins ? SS aneaeuee 
« Pshaw,” I exclaimed, and my own) fell and rolled down a bank eight or ten feet high. || 





ination. 

ee started me afresh. I was, however, soon! A broken skin, which I received in the fall, com-|| ‘eieliateiai — 

forced to believe my senses. I was convinced the | pletely brought me to myself; and, after rubbing |) en Omid cies ia 

sound was real, and produced by some other cause the bruised part awhile, I walked cautiously for- Sr PL ta ane 

beside the wind: it seemed to proceed from be-| ward, feeling the ground with my foot before | ven-'| It was bastily done, for I could not have shown 

neath the floor. At length it ceased, and for aj tured to step. After I had gone a little way in this ma Cae ademae pony Rar ogee 

while I listened with the utmost intensity, but could | manner, I discovered, by the precaution above de- You're an author become, and now, Fortune be praised 

hear nothing save the beating of my own heart \ scribed, that I was again upon the brink of either a) ve proof that defirs contradiction. 

Soon I heard the groaning again, plainer than be-| precipice or pit. Just then a flash of lightening | IMPROMPTU, 

fore ; and now it evidently rose from the cellar, |, showed me that I was within a foot of plunging Into | Written by a gentleman at Rome, upon hearing a French physiciar 
in the course of delivering a lecture upon the new science of Num 


through a hole in the floor. At length a feeling of||an old well. Finding my way continually beset with = ‘he gy, state, that neither cats nor borses had the orga» 
shame flashed across me; and I started up with aj} dangers, I sat down upon a stone, resolved to wea- — masic 





‘ . — 7 ‘ ¥: . See.” says the Golgothean, “ Nature's force— 
determination to find out the cause of the mysterious ther the night as well as I could : luckily sleep soon ee nn ene e Cree 
soun 1. Till then I think I had searcely moved a’ came to my reliet ‘ paved eget pen gel pe fous a 
hair’s breadth since first I heard the noise; and the) When I awoke, the sun was rising. I shuddered old!” queth a Gédiing heaser, “ putshee ese 





Those rentle animal string and Agar 


: . liev , ci » trance ‘ollecting the horrors I had passed during the 
motion seemed to relieve me, by breaking the trance on wocetoct g : shige P c Their head, perchance, like other heeds, may fa 
if suspense and watclifulness m which I had been’ preceding night; but I was determined to explore But cats have bow-strings, aud a borse at 
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John Kemble.—This gua actor, in every thing relating to | Fourth of July.—The approaching anniversary of indepen- 
scholarship, was precise to a degree bordering upon pedantry. || dence begius very generally to occupy the minds of the pub- 





Testy people.— A want of gentleness and civility is generally 
a want of principle, as it arises from disregard of the rights 
of others. Every well-behaved person, whatever his rank | 
may be, is entitled to have his feelings respected ; and he || 
who disturbs those feelings by unnecessary harshness of lan- i 
guage, or haughtiness of bearing, is guilty not only of a) 
breach of decorum, but of justice It is surprising that | 
many persons of generous disposition, who pay the most|| 
scrupulous regard to the rights of their neighbours in other 
respects, so often slight them in this. In such persons, this | 
must arise, not from a destitution, but a carelessness of prin- j 
ciple ; and if so, it might certainly be corrected. The greater | 
portion, perhaps, of the unhappiness of this life, arises from 
slight injuries and balf insults, which are jast sufficieut to de- | 
stroy our equauimity of temper, without affording sufficient || 
ground for open complaint: how much then of the evil inci- || 
dent to mortality would be prevented, if people in general | 
would be alittle more feelingly alive to the sensibility of | 


others. In this respect, the French are superior to every 

other nation, and offer a mode! worthy of being studied and | 
imitated. Testy people may be divided into two classes— 
the bold and the timid. The former, whenever spleen is up- 

permost, vent it upon whatever object happens to be at hand. | 
These are bad enough, but they are amiable when compared | 
with the latter. Too cowardly to give way to their ill nature | 
in the presence of strangers, and those who may perhaps | 
resent it, they horde it up till it can break forth safely upon 
the unresisting—often upon their best friends and nearest | 
connexions. We know of no character more abhorrent and | 
contemptible—and, alas! it is but too often to be met with— 
than the morose husband, who pours out upoo his meek and 
unoffending wife the accumulated rancour which cowardice 
has restrained within his bosom while abroad. To all such 
we would beg leave to recommend a new mode of relieving 
themselves of their overburthening spleen. It was, and, for 


| 


We recollect an dote, illustrative of this trait in his 
character, which we believe is not contained in his biography. 
He was once in company with the prince of Wales, the pre 
sent king, when the prince, presenting his snuff box, said, | 
“Mr. Kemble, will you obleege me by taking a pinch of my 
snuff?” Kemble tovk a pinch, and, in his usual measured 
manner of speaking, which be had acquired from the habit’ 
of declamation, replied, i 
“ I thank your Royal Highness for your snuff: ' 
“ But pray, hereafter, ope your royal jaws | 
“ A little wider, and say oblige.” 
It is said this anecdote was first related by the king, in the 
presence of a company of noblemen, to whom Matthews had 
just been giving imitations of Kemble and others. In giving 
the speech of Kemble, his majesty imitated the voice and 
manner of the actor to perfection. This was the royalty of 
chance imitating the royalty of nature. 





T other Dromio.—Among the wonders of the age which 
the European papers tell us of, is a Corsican officer in the 
service of the Duke of Milan, who in his face and person 
bears a most perfect resemblance to the late emperor of | 
France. He also imitates Napoleon in his dress and manner. i 
While at Milan, he was an object of public curiosity ; and 
many of the former followers of his prototype, when they) 
beheld him, could scarcely restrain themselves from crying 
Vive ! Empereur! The duke, who, like other legitimates, is) 


| afraid of even the shadow of Bonaparte, soon ordered him to 


‘lie, and prepacations have been made to celebrate it with 
| unusual splendour, We wiil not, by describing the particulars 


of the pageant, anticipate the entertainment to be derived 
from the sight of it. All true patriots who wish to gratify 
their enthusiasm, by entering deeply into the feelings which 
this national jubilee is intended to cherish, ought iu some 
way to take part in the celebration. 


Smokers —We wish somebody would invent a machine that 
would answer the same purpose among smokers as the snufl- 
pistol, mentioned in another article, does with consumers of 
snuff If by such acontrivance a person could inhale enough 
tobacco-smoke to last him the whole day, he would be under 
no necessity of smoking in the streets; it would therefore 
contribute to do away with av odious practice. It is a great 
nuisance to persons whose olfactory nerves are none of the 
strongest, to find the street perfumed with villanous tobacco 


| whenever they walk abroad 


Meteoric stones.—The ** National Banner,” a paper pub 
lished at Nashville, gives an account of several meteoric 
stones falling from the clouds in that neighbourhood. 


Chit-chat.—There is a lace school, or manufactory, esta 
blished at Newport. Rhode-Isiand, which gives profitable 
employment iv this vew branch to five hundred young ladics, 
and the various articles of their ingenious and tasty ocedle 
will bear comparison with apy thing of the kind ever import 
ed, Who can reflect upon the preceding statemest, and not 
be delighted with its effect, whereby five hundred young la 


leave the city, and take command of a fort inthe Adriatic. || dies are evabled to earn a respectable livelihood, and pre 


A new way of specifying time.—An old gentleman in a) 
neighbouring state, remarkable for eccentricity, once had | 


||serve themselves against those temptations which beset 
|| worthy females unblessed with wealth! There is more in 


this little item than in any of the largest speeches ever deli 


some goods and chattles in charge, which he was instructed | vered in Congress against the expediency of encouraging do 


to sell at auction, On asking the owner when he should ap-| 
point the vendue, be was told to choose his own time. 
accordiugly gave notice in the pubiic prints, much to the) 
owner’s vexation, that the articles aforesaid would be offered 


mestic industry. 


Hel A Massachusetts gentleman, in Baltimore, lately wrote 
|| that he bad intended to send a fashionable hat to bis daugh 


ter, but was afraid to venture it on the deck of the packet 
and could not get it down the hatchway ! 


aught we kuow, still is, customary in England, for the tutor for sale under the hammer, “on the first rainy day after the!) [tis said to be a custom in Turkey, by way of reproach, to 


of the heir apparent to keep what is called a whipping boy. 
The person of the prince being inviolable, all the drubbings 
which his idleness or perversevess incurs, are bestowed upon 
this human scape-goat. Now our plan for the relief of the 
testy gentlemen is somewhat similar to this. We advise 
each of them to keep—not a whipping boy, for we wish bu- 
man nature to be freed frow the evil—but an animal of some 
kind, no matter whether it be a dog, a goat, or a monkey— 
any thing that can bear a multitude of beatings. Whenever 
the testy gentleman comes home, after the vexations of the 
day, before he ventures into the presence of his wile or 
children, let him whip the said animai till he finds all his 
spite gratified, and himself in a perfectly good humour. He 
will then be fit for the society of his friends. 


Culture of the vine.—It has been remarked by travellers, 
times without number, that in districts where the vine is cul- 
tivated, people are more temperate than in those where it is 
not. May we not then suppose, that a great deal of vice and 
misery would be prevented in our own country, if this branch 
of agriculture were carried on im every part of the Union 
where the climate would admit of it? Our government ought 
to take some effective measures to encourage it. A few vine- | 
yards have been planted in different parts of the country, 
and prove highly productive ; it will take a long time, how- 
ever, to render the cultivation of the grape general, unless 
some extra means are used to facilitate its adoption among | 
our planters and farmers. | 


Snuff-taking.—The papers speak of the invention of a| 
snuff-pistol, by means of which a sufficient quantity of the 
sneezing powder is taken to last for a whole day. Compa- 
rable with this would be an improvement in tippling, by 
which the drinker might take enough at once to make him 
stupid for a week. Abont a century ago, snuff-taking was 
fashionable among young and genteel persons of both sexes: 
but of late years, none except oddities, and those who have 
arrived at a cerfain age, practice it. We trust the hundred 
year ago fushion will never be revived. What appears more 
abominable than to see the vest and ruffle of a well-dressed 
and well bred young gentleman powdered with blackguard ?* 
Snuff-taking is not only an unseemly, but a pernicious prac- | 


second hoeing of corn should be finished.” Luckily a rainy 
day occurred, which was generally understood to be the one 
appointed, and the sale was well attended, 


School for teachers.—An institution for the instruction of 
school teachers has been established at Lancaster, in Massa 
chusetts. Who knows but we soon shall hear of carrying 
coals to Newcastle? This teaching of teachers reminds us of 
one of Pinkerton’s remarks on the state of religion in Spain 
** Were Saint James,”’ says he, * the tutelar saint of this 
country, to return to earth, the first task be would undertake 
would be that of reforming the clergy '" 


American linen.— We have reason to believe the fabrication 
of linen will, ere long, become an important branch in the 
manuafactories of ourcountry. Messrs. Hunt and Haskins, of | 
this state, after three years’ mental labour, accompanied 
with many unsuccessful experiments, bave succeeded in 
constracting a machine by which flax may be spun with as 
much rapidity as any other raw material. By means of this, 
unbleached linens can be produced as cheap as unbleached 
mastins of the same fineness. One oi their machines is now 
in operation at the Shakspeare hotel inthis city The Jour 
nal and Gazette of Elizabethtown, N.J. informs us, that Mr __ 
Roumage, a French gentleman who has invented a safe and 
expeditious wethod of dressing fax, without subjecting it to 
the tedious and hazardous process of rotting, is now erecting 
a building iv that town for the purpose of carrying on the 
business upon an extensive plan. A steam-engine will be 
employed in the operation 


June frost. —The central parts of Pennsylvania have been 
invaded duriug the present month by a frost, which destroyed 
a considerable part of the fruit, flowers, and pulse. The 
forces ef winter seem latterly to have been much divided 
We felt their power but lightly in the season when it was 
expected, because part of them were lying back to assault us 
in the summer. 

A marriage.—A Mr. Hand, in New-Jersey, was lately 
marricd to a Miss Bird.—* A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush.” 


Parties.— Political parties, by acting as a check upon each 


tice. When indulged in long, or excessively, it injures the | other, may be a benefit to the country where they exist, so 
head, nerves, and voice. We once saw a well-written article long as they keep within proper bounds ; but when the fol 


by a medical gentleman, which gave strong reasons for be-| 


lowers of either become more zealous for the cause of their 


ee "aay . ‘ 
lieving that the great Napoleon laid the foundation of the) own faction than the cause of the country, fatal consequences 
disease of which he died by excessive indulgence in the use| are to be feared. 


of snuff. One of the English magazines, in commenting upon 
this article, observed, that Bonaparte, after extinguishing | 


Jolm Little and Littie John.—We beg leave to call the at- 


the lives of myriads, snuffed his own out like a candle. Since | tention of the reader to this ingenious, whimsical, and hn- 
we are in the way of puns, it might be remarked, that Napo- || ™OFC™* preducticn. Netwithet > mn it to given es os old 
Jeon and Frederick the Great, who were famous as ertin- effusion, we are confident it is fresh from the writer's brain. 


Suishers—(of men’s lives)—were also an illustrious pair of) 
snuffers. “| 


* This is the name of a kind of coarse snuff. ; 


black the tront of those houses whose inhabitants are aeto 
rious for tale bearing, propagating falsehood, &c. I that 
were the case with us, what a diswal figure some of our 
houses would make! 

A correspondent of the Mechames' Register says, he has 
discovered a method of increasing the buoyancy of by drogen 
gas, so as to enable the balloon to be diminished to one tenth 
ul the present size. 

A steel spring bed-tead has been invented by a Mr. Porter, 
that never requires making ; is tree from the durt of feather 
beds; ia alike comfortably warm in winter and retreshingly 
cool in summer; can at pleasure be made as soft as ender 
down, and as hard as a mattress; and is, he says, as whole 
some, as cleanly, and comfortable He has mvented chairs 
and solas oo the same —— 

A speontal of horse radish, put into & pan ol milk, it is 
said, will preserve it sweet for several days. 

A mad dog was killed on Monday tiorning in W ater street, 
between Coffee House and Old Ship. 

There is a glass cutting and polishing machine, worked by 
steam, in successiul operation tn the city of Baltimore, which 
produces articles unsurpassed by any toreign country 

A letter from a person residing among the Cherokee In 
dians, says the lodians contemplate the establishment of a 
newspaper for the purpose of circulating general intelligence 
among the mewhbers of that nation. 

Captain Symmes has been tor some time sick in the vicinity 
of Trenton, N. J. and he now asks pecamary aid through the 
medium of the Trenton True American, directed to William 
L. Prall, Esq, editor. 

Signorina Garcia is very successful at Philadelphia. Hex 
last concert, given at the Chestput-street theatre, was crowd 
ed to overflowing. 

Mr. Cooper, the tragedian, is about to erect a theatre in 
Cincinnati, of which he is to be the manager. It expected 
that it will be finished by the first of September next 

The comedy of the Wile’s Stratagem, and the farce of The 
Lottery Ticket, as performing at the Bowery theatre, are 
very pleasant entertainments, 

Noah finds fault with Mrs. Papanti for taking the title of 
Signora. Query—Has she not more right to do so than out 
triend of the Enquirer has to assome the title of the Grand 
Judge of Israel ?—" Even as the Sun, * is, beyond all doubt 
the most popular song that Siguora Papanti ever sung at the 
Chatham theatre. 

Mr. Forrest had a fine benefit at Providence.—Wilson i 
nota favourite there 

William Greene, aged cighty years, lately died in Lan 
He had been confined about eleven vears for 





easter Castic. 
asmall debt, and is said to have bequeathed property to the 
amount of forty thousand pounds terling' Was be not an 
obstinate man? ; 

Miss Mitford's tragedy of Foscari, (an admirable prodne 
tion by the by,) has had another run at Covent G arden th 


atre 


The New-York Spy and the Philodelphia Album have re 
cently been enlarged, and embellished with wo d engraving 

The first number of a moothly periodic il, entitlad! “ Th 
Mannscript,” has made its appearance in this city, ft ts after 


the manner of the Sketch-Dook : 
The Lafayette theatre is to be a marnificent building, with 


Piram is an odd fish, but we can generally trace his path, even agranite front. The walls will be finished in the course of a 
when he swims in foreign waters. Ey this we mean, that 
|| Hood gave him the idea, but that the composition is entirely 
his own. 


few days ee a on i aa 
The new tragedy of * The Tale of the Crusade,” is hight 
spoken | f by these who witnessed its representation 
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POETRY. | should judge, from the style. I have modernized the FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
|; *Pelling, and appended to it some notes of illustration. s ae 
As you are no doubt favourable to Mr. Hood's plan of re- TANZAS. 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR viving this species of composition, I presume you will There did one hope pervade my breast, 
PEATH OF SOPHIA. | have no objection to giving this an insertion in the Mir- It was a hope long cherished there ; 
| ror. Pirnam. And still that hope has been represt, 
————- I saw her in the coffin ; AN HEROIC BALLAD, Through many a sigh and many a tear 
And tearful eyes were looking on the corse. essen And shall | now its purport tell, 
She was an only child; that precious wealth, To her who might have guessed it well ’ 
‘To which all other wealth is valueless. EXPLOITS OF JOHN LITTLE AND LITTLE JOHN. a é : 
Her father’s grief found vent in sighs and tears : Good people, listen to my lays ‘tae SEee Get Sondt wel ant Go P 
But, oh! the tender mother !—she, whose heart And ye companions boon ; The pe eye mt a <ore like mine— 
, oie —s ouds my destiny, 
Had mingled in the dear one’s pleasures she I mean to tune John Little's praise Would dim those sunny days of thine. 
Whose love was locked up in that child—was calm If ye will praise my tune , . : 
: = y P y . Thou wilt not think that joy could be 
And motionless. No tear was there to quench : ‘ , P : . “ 
The fire that burned her agonized cheek Juin Lima, to he west Eves be, WU Geinge Gestate The ane. 
e J Where wildernesses blossom, } ; 
She spake not—looked not on the corse—but sat : | Then fare thee well! for hope is gone 
Apart from the fond friends who came to gaze ae cee aus ie, “es me —_ And yet this heart will e’er be thine, 
Their last upon the cherub. Oft she sighed— a ee 6 ya i With all its prayers.— While wandering on, 
{t was the breath that joyful memory breathed In building boats tew reached his mark, i} Believe not, girl, that joy is mine: 
On happier days—on days gone by for ever. Their plans too he could draw ; { For such has been my wayward lot— 
O, if there be a grief that’s eloquent— None better knew to saw an ark,t } To look—to love—and be forgot ! « 
That speaks more forcibly than words—it is In all the Arkansaw i} 
When mothers, gazing on their coffined child, His friend was stout John Dobin, famed H ON A VERY OLD WEDDING RING 
Endure a pang that mocks the power of words— y , ed 
Who cared for nought a fig ; ee . ’ 
An impassioned sorrow, far, far too deep Him, Little Joho, the people named | The device—Two hearts meagenrtten ap. rt ema Dear love oi 
For tears and lamentations—a scorching fire, len he was so big.t , . tie my beart ? thine, 
That drinks the stream of all her lesser troubles, : se fri I like that ring—that ancient ring, 
And bows each passion to its master, Grief. John Little, and his friend so smart, Of massive form, and virgin gold, 
Such, man can never know—his love is strong : A hunting went one day , : As firm, as free from base alloy, 
But when the cord is broken, that bound him And after each had weighed his part As were the sterling hearts of old. 
To the dear object of his fondness, tears They parted on the way. L like i ‘ 
F 2 . ike it—for it wafts me back, 
Can almost wash the image from his breast But ah! a bear he soon espies— Sen. Gen. dicen een of Ge 
But then a mother’s love !—that holy tie, John Littleh—why so rash ?— j To ates pactine ti sien diane ns 
Which, heart to heart, in sweet communion binds, So fiercely Bruin flashed his eyes, ‘Sen een enh dane oe Seite a 
Till soul and soul seem in each other lost ! John fiercely eyed the flash. i 7 . a” 
What sees she when she looks upon her child 7— John Little yet felt no alarm, i But most I like it, as it tells 
Her pledge of love—her priceless gem—the link To see the monster there; | The tale of well-requited love ; 
Connecting her more closely to the heart Against the heavens he bared his arm, i How youthful fondness persevered, 
She promised, in the wg of her God, To arm against the bear. | And youthful faith disdained to rove— 
T dh r—pulse of her existence— . : ; 
bs ange! in cannon of techy om His gun he quick did load with lead, i How warmily he his suit preferred, 
Diamond of marriage! Nought can chill such love. And quick his horse bestrode ; } Though she, unpitying, long denied, 
Though clouds of sin may darken his fair name And on he rode the bear ahead, i ee eee, 
tlk tition al enti fall agen tis bead , To head him on the road. 1 He won his “‘ fair and blooming bride 
The whirlwind of disgrace destroy each hope, Says he, “ for dinner I'll to-day 1 How, till the appointed day arrived, 
Still, still it is her child. When icy death | “ Eat part of thee, at least ; i They blamed the lazy-footed hours— 
Has nipped that floweret—when she’s called “ Good bear, if thou be’est not my prey, | How then, the white-robed maiden train 
To mourn o'er blighted prospects—gaze upon } “ Pray call me, then, a beast.” i Strewed their glad way with freshest flowers ; 
Se any tapel the geese, roperos eousas, —«f|_—«(AiaS why shen we bane ws the | And how, before the holy man, 
of eee sng ar lie arcs : of aught, ere time can show it; i They stood, in all their youthful pride, 
To describe her feelings! None but mothers } John Little's boast as beotless was i And spoke those words, and vowed those vows 
Know the pangs and joys which agonise and As any barefoot poet § \| Which bind the husband to his bride. 
less a mother’s bosom ! G, Seized by the bear, John Little, brave And this it tells :—the plighted troth— 
Open Ge cath a theowa ; i} The gift of every earthly thing— 
HE | Now lone John Little none can save The hand in hand—the heart in heart 
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| Save Little John alone. | For this | like that ancient ring. 


Did shake him round and round, 


| 

| 
DEATH. The bear all merciless, good lack ! 
And ah! he ground him on the rack, | 


Chou art within the hall of kings, 
The peasant’s lowly cot ; | ' 
Thou carest not for high-born things i And racked him on the ground. 
Or those of humble lot. | Then up came Little John, oddzugs !)\ 
A hunting spear he bore ; 
' 


But ever in the vale of life, 
He gored the monster through his lugs, 


Thy rays, like those of night, 


Fling darkness o'er all worldly strife, And lugged him through his gore. 
And tinge Hope's golden light. | John Little rose, and wild he stared, 

Leaves scatter in thy withering breath, And from him shook the dirt ; | 
Joys fade where thou art found— He'd now gained many a scar, yet scared 


And Time, thy messenger, O Death’ Far more was he than hurt. 


Spreads desolation round. 





{ 
i} 
| * Plagiarism is the crying siv of the age. There can be no doubt 
| that the hint of a celebrated modern song was stoleu from this stanza. 
. —— { An ark is vhe name of a kind of roofed flat boat, much used on the 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. \| western rivers. The saw is the principal instrument used in build- 
Ma ‘ . in . i a « vy at 4 ore forma- 
Mx. Monnis—Notwithstanding all that Dr. Johnson and | (15, "St would seem fror this that the Arkansas territory. was i 
others have said against puns and conceits, Lam a great habited by a boat-building peuple much earlier than is generally 
: ° , . | supposed. 
admirer of old ballads, especially those of the heroic ¢ Troateally, I presume 
kind ; and Tam very happy in being able to furnish you 4 From this it would appear that poets have always been as badly 
with a recovered specimen of that kind of poetry. The f as at present. — =e 
following ballad I lately found pasted on the inside of an mF. gy Lam tt a on age gp te 
old bandbox, which once belonged to my great-great- estglanted from some poetaster’s changing the word to suit one of 
: is silly rhymes. 
reat-grandmother. To her the effusion ha bab a : 
greats : 2 d probably |; We see in this the origin of the cold saying, “more scared than 
descended through several generations—so at least I Awrt.” 
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